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. To horse-racing I am, persovally, ne ete an cnemy than: am fo: boning; thengh, int Bink ine this 
« cheervation, Pam, far front meaning to disparage boxing so fat ag rout them «tpen anedetal toons’; or 
© to inaaquate, that.sQ poor, Mean, satweeche dan amusen zene as ihe one, is, atall towidia Tenporatice 
the other, whiels isso closely connected with ideas of ’ personabmert and individual dignity 
Ma. Winotam’s Speech in the Honse of Commens, -24th of May, 1902. 
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sU MARY OF POLITICS: 
Roxinc. cn Whetlies the exiormously 
over-grown size_of the nretropolis las ren- 
dered “indispe siaaply necessary that anomaly 
in our administration of justice, that inno- 
vation upon the constitution, the esiablish- 
nent ¢ ge MAGISTRATES, receiving a 
ble salary, land removeable at the 
sure ye the Crown, ot, in fact, at that 
BF the e minister of the day ; amd, whether, 
upposiag suca Necessity to exist, ‘the com- 
ns of those magisttates ought to hay 
on so extended’as to eniable'them to act as 
vices of thepesee through the whole ex- 
bat of the counties: of M id@lesex, Essex, 
, at and Surrey, and thereby putting into 
tea he hands of the ministér the means of ob- 
ae ‘ning, in each of those counties, a decid- 
d | PrepoReraies as to all matters usually 
oe ‘at the géticral Quarter Sessions, in- 
iad luding, of course, the appointment to the 
‘ ounty-offices. and the ‘selection of persons 
) be engaged in county-contracts: “these 
re questions, . which may, upon some 
tare occasion, be thought worthy of the 
tention of parliament. But, whatever. dif- 
cuce of opunion may exist ns to the necessi- 
of the esta ibiishinent in question, or as fo 
rita he propriety of so ‘widely extending tie 
asl here of its induence,’ none, one w would 
a ‘, can possibly exist as to'the aeture of 
er t infuence upon'the execution of the 
ne “. Itis not meant to make any insim va- 
, oF to leave any inspression, injurious 
oe characterof the 
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af eu seleeted to GF the’ offices of Police 
nenitf rates. But) /itvcatipet "be “dened, that 
: prryeaecins> thas’ greatly teuded, ‘and 


ted) tanst tendy to’ t0 the execution. 
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i Hig he law) as far ‘as? regards the ‘coiimon 
H { pee, a sharpness, a eoverity , Beretotore, 
Boece known lin Hnelaod.’ Men. id the ores 
— , nt habit.of through | the laby inchs 
ie By esd abloteey sf sect th 
ear 2st ‘extre 


of the Sse al 
; P 


genslemen, who bee | 





pawery vee rate 
and t they ni ttirally must, axl lopt, by degrees, 
a princi leof discrimination, whi eh, thetgh, 
int some respects, wi il suited to-the metre. 
polis, is certainly ~unsuited to the.rest of the 
kingdom, over which, however, date by 
ha le, this their prince! ip le is @) tend) U2 and, 

if we consider the weight they derive fram 
their talents ; from the -constancy. of their 

emplo; merit, and their CONSEQUENCE 

rience; from the protessional aid they have 
always at their conimand; from thie reg ue 
larity, with which all the it proceedings are 


conducted ; ; froni the number and variety of 
- their decisions; from the circumstances of 


their having beth selected by, and of .their 
acting immediately under the eyecof the 
government; from their being at the seat-af 
fashicn as well as of power;, and, above all, 

from the pr! cat idh,. the wkle diflasion, of. 
the Accouiits of whatever iligy gay.cx do tu 
their ofiices, together with the praises (I will 
ndt éall Unc in pufis) so plepteausly beatow= 


€d) on son:é of then at least, by the sages, 


a , 


to whom'is committed the: task. of anytemets 
ing the n ation by the means of that power 
ful engi Ee the ees All these duly cons 
sidered by ts, we shall not be stipriaed, thae 
their. pr: act he is ¥ very J ast becoming the prac 
tice Z the countrs ju istices, saane ot sghona, 
for want of gangs of, pic keep: ckheis and. be-+ 
vies OF sivuinpets, on whona to infiict clege- 
Hseuisit, lave phi) wa tbein gal ia Applying 
the severity of the lay. to Oye bong sora 

wager and to citls ryan ing. for at sek 7. ik> 
somtch that all atieuc .and, istic” sports 
every exercise requiricg, ghagt bodily drers 
tion, “abd tending, uncer the signe aud the 
fecling ot pastime, to strengthen the frame, 


and tO produce haydibood and yelont,: sce! 


10 be dgouuwt to exigpation, and that too; 

by the instraments ality, of those gery’ tek 

under the mild spirit of whuch thay daive’so’ 

nthe flaurished and s@ long ,coiltr#outed 40 
the fortuing and tepspebae ming ot 68 of that ay)” 
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POLITICAL 
work of Dr. Bradilet, in poze S71. If the 
reader has, with an ordinary of atten- 
tioa, the articles here referred to, 
does not 
remain to be “seid tn defence of the practice 
> boxing, y after the statement 
of incontrowertible facts, for which the 
public sre indebted to Dr. Bradsicy. 
A$ to boxing, im generel ; as to a c con 
sidered as a a of terminating qu arreis 
amongst the common people, Dr. Brads 
not ~nhy ectly agrees with me, bot “ 
has, as the reader = val have perceived, pro- 
Guiced turmerous and most apt and striking 
facts in s apport of his opinions. In short, 
he has clearly shewn, that, unle = boxing is 


45) 


revived in those parts of England where -at 
decti eat’ cuttines aud 
become 2s prevalent m 


has most stabbings 
will, m alittle time, 
those parts as in any = the « ountries, whese 
manners, in this resp we have been ac- 
customed to regard os ith the greatest horror. 
The only question, th erebore. that remains 
to be decided. is, how is the practice of box- 
ing to be rev ived where it has declined, and, 
where it has not declined, to be chernshed 
and preserved? The answer is, by making 
the practice respectatle; and, it would be 
odd indeed, if it were to acquire respectabi- 
lity in a way different from that in w hich re- 
spectability is obtained to every other prac- 
tice and science. Dr. Bradsley simply says, 
without stating bis reasons, that he would 
have ho prize-f Ating, none of those con- 
tests, in which men engage for gain. But, 
he secms not to have coiisic lered, that gain 
is not the sole obyect, which the com! atants 
have in view ; he seems not to have recol- 
lected, that gain, of some sort or other, 
mixes itselg, and must’ mix itelf with ail 


the motives that lead to eminence in any of | 


the almost infimite pursuitsof men. A desire 
to lessea the ills of human nature can scarce- 
ly be looked upon as the sole object of the 
physician's or the surgeon’s-studies : the di- 
vine, looking up to the mitre will bardly 
on gh that its possession is accompanied 

ith riches: the lawyer may burn with a 
love of justice, bat it will not be very eager- 
ly conterded, that he entirely overlooks the 
harvest ‘of fees : the abldier ard the sailor, 
I mean the officer, Beas - his king and 
his country, for fame and glory, but does he 
not jook forward te so ing in the nature 
of ‘reward, to some prize, to sor nething 
pagsche MN ‘as a matter of course, accompanis 
bs ara acquisitions ? What is 

, when we want to — 


aes re BBY tt a science or pu 
Bion aap. Sa premiums, or pf 
ome in the 


Facil 
of riecals 


‘mere becre, Ws scarcelt 


“we Me!) 


ings goth horse; upetbis capacit) “ 
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or of cups; but, these are not made of} 


tin; end the fold medal ever bk 


ter degree ct merit than the J. 


untomichade, thet . 
ever the pri 
ject of the persons enéen our ne 
any of ‘those prizes We must k 
the prize merely 2s the mark of n 
the ceeste's t will, then; fairly be « 
aS HPportant in propertian to 

the prize. But, indeed, 

wre prizes for the ree ot 


ke eping up, im 


et, we Dust 


se oD wen eet 


, 
tha: ot hoxi nz, that Dr. | Sradsley 
prope wes fhe , Dtier of * +< prrizes ’ 
and public amusements ra the em 
-¢ whe excelied in 
with muffiers”” With. duc 
however, to this centleman, I 
that I think sm b a scheme wot 
fail of suecess. Sparring with 
one thing, and boxing Ss another 
who levees the former, would 
they came to fight in consequence cf 


ot thi 


rel, think themselves bound by the !ev 


ibats with noifiler: 


served in their con 
So nght 
ciples, upon which the . practice 
ing is founded, it ts almest im; 
that, from “his own mind, 
tion unfavourable te prige-fight ng 
have sprung. _Men, even of on 
and, 2s to motives of interest, pert 
pendent, are, nevertheless, frequet' 
act upon tht opinions ef — 

not help thinking, that, to some 
this Kifid, we cught to att sbuid t 
sistency which appears in thes part 
Bradsley’s essay. He wishes*to se 
revived d where i it has declined, ani | 
where it still exists in ats former sirte 
I think, the reader will be of opinic' 
if there is no boxing for prizes, ' 


aly 5S 


be no other boxing, where the laws, the > 
\ 
nerous principles, of that combei Md 


served, W hy are horse-races esl 
law? Why are prizes given to the . 
winning ~ horses? Kot merely t! 
should be races, at such and such p lat 
that there should be gambling av< 
picking and all manner of pteilicge< 


on for three or four days. successive) : “8 
that the bréed of horses should be nept S 


that there shotiid always be, some 0! ihe 
best tor ‘raving, and, . that ‘there > 

ways bea supply of good. ones for go 
use: Men now themselyes 
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; wpon'‘his hay ing some Hox 


anid a this with reference only to the = 
The prot that. the same observatiod* 





its pertectic i. 3 BPraciie 


as Dr. Bradsiey 1$ a8 to the ; 
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ities. tiow comes boxing to have dechned, and, m 
ene parts of the kingcom, ¢o have beea 

nearty lost, bat because contest between 

. nersons fighting for tame and promt have 

neen Suppressed £ Why does af now seeni-to 

aku be reviving, but because, in spite af the 
mbinations of puritanical persons. {same of 


) = in places of power) such contests have, 
: ofiate, been more prevalent? Itis the tame 
quired by these contests, which coyntests 
«er fail to attract general attention and to 
: ote deep interest, that teach people to 
— thik the thing respectable, and which dif- 

fos a knowledae of, and gives efiect to, 
» jaws in those contests established. To 
clk ef suppressing pabiic contests of this 


. re 
_~ 


> , 


j a 
; bind, as daréareus and trutel, and yet to 
sonnose thet boxing, asa mode of deciding 
porate quarrels, will contunue in use, Is to 
4 cscover but a very small degree of reflection 


[host spon the tendency which public spectacles 
hove upen men’s conduct im private life. 
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seniicabie to bosing is found in experience. | Saint James's Park bowling at alhat. From 


Lord’s.Cricketing Ground extgad all oyer the 


pation the pracipies and niles of the came, 


; Tr. 
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2 que But, those who will have the notions 
> of barbarous and brutal attached to this prac- | 
a. e, might find, in truth, much more to say ; 

be pr in favour of their pinion, if the practice 
Gf Dat were confined wha//y to the decision of | 
possi quarrels, than when the practice is mixed, | 
sug and is partly used as the means of revenge | 
5 teu upon an adversary, and partly as a trial of { 


bs skill and manitead, according to the good old 
bur phrase. The object is to exclude detterness 
sid rancor fram contests, as well as to limit 
| Gh the extent of the mischief ; and, nothing will 
use of io this so effectually as the example and 
e incite wits ef men engaging in these contests 
oid ectectly without enmity, and whose great 
> aeUdy itis, with a view to their awn suecess 

| m cach particular instance, and their general 

a roupence tn the art, to keep their breasts 
On, {il ee of all irritation and passion. One of the 
here we ae Characteristics of the art is, that passion, 
_ the ge uat is to say (ill-will and vindictiveness) is 
ul bee verse to success. in the cantest itself, and 
2 a hat to harbour ill-will -after at is over is, by 
whens ‘s laws, Tendered odious and disgraceful, 
Ahongst persons of a refined education, obe 
4 easily Conceive, that this sort of generosi- 
‘Wil always be kept up; but, detiany one 
“W me, if he can, any other teans than 
Pose of prize-fights, of mg it amongst 
“¢ common people. From the -box- 


sept UP; 





ibe ‘ ches a proceetiings of which are, and 
yous , rsw ; kG 
i atnply promulgated, emana 
oR lace,’ by whieh mae ia the 
BRE 2° by which men are governed ia the 


“ston of their’ ptivate quarrels, !,The laws 
We dught to apply so dignified a» term. to 
Paltry @ pastime) of cricketingere hunded 
WO to, aud are observed, 
Midren Who: are. secn under 
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as well as. the tamecof the Diayers} gad-l 
will venture «x say, tbat the tame. of Bai- 
Paw has created cricketers, not only gn 
the skirts.of the Holt Forest. where be was 
barn, but in every part of the kingdom 3 aad, 
be it observed, by the way,. that the peaks 
engaged in this game, contend for £ aS, 
and ihat Betpan,.and other peor men whe 
minent players, are abways poi for 
their time and tor the use of their talents. 
lt, then, prize-matches and the fame arising 
trom them, do sa much ja this case, what 
raust. they not do in the case.ot boxing, whete 
the tame is of so myarch louder a voice, where 
the powerful teelings are all so deeply in- 
terested, and where the personal merit as_ $0 
indeed, Dr. Bradsley allows, 
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it mwas VEC asserted. OY INOS® Guagl- 
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three 
isaadi, 


** hed to judge, that, since the late diffusion 
** of the Knowledge of the pugilistic art, by 
** gtinerant practiiioners, amengst the nyy- 
** thern inhabitants at the kingdom, the 
“* maere exertions of fruta/ strength and _/e- 
** roaaty have somewhat fallen into disuse, 
“* both as exercises of pastime, as well as 
** means of offence and defence.” After 
such an acknowledgment, is it not wonderful 
to hear him conclude with recommending 
prize-matches «u/2 meffiers! Aad is it not 
still more wonderful to hear him condemn 
prize-fights (where alone these iuneran 

practitioners have learnt their art) as brutal 
and fenocions ! The ather erercises of the 
common people, conducing to bodily strength 
and hardihood, and, through hardihood, to 
bravery, should not be forgotten, Boxing, 
Wrestling, quarter-stafi, and single-stick, were 
all oxice im great vogue in the several parts 
of this kingdom ; and they have all declined, 
not because the nation has become more ¢?- 
vi/ized, as it. is called, but. because it has, 
unhappily, and from causes evident enough, 
become more effeminate, "The tendency of 
them all is the same; their neuessary effect is 
to produce trials.of,, bodily strength, ‘and 
thereby to create strength; terender strength 
valuable ia the eyes of the people, and there- 
by to. produce great. exertion of it ; to tegch 
men to dear great, bodily pain, and to bear it 
with paticnce and even with gould humour, 
and, amongst, the commen people, this is 
the great foundation of military bravery; it 





is the very teverse of elleminacy, which word 
isdeseriptive of that assemblage of degenerate 
feelings, which make mep_gowards, and 
which gradually prepare a nation for slavery. 


—— These. truths are, so. eyident, they have 
been so.completely- established by expericuce, 
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that the only objection which some of our 
ads ersacies have urged against prize-matches 
is, thot they draw the. neople from their 
work ; that they produce ** 2 dle ‘ness and riat- 
ing.” As to the tdleness predate ed | by prize- 
matches, a’ better answer canvot be tound 
than what is Contained in the reported speec h 
of Mr. Windbam, fro my whic! ; my m xtto is 
taken, “ I regret,” said he, “ that many 
‘ gentlemen should ‘be anxious to deprive 
* the lower orders of their amusements, 
** from a seeming apprehension, that, if they 
‘ are suffered?to enjoy those recreations, 
* they wilh no longer labour suffi tently, and 
** may become, from theif improvidence a 
* burthen to those rates, to which the rich 
** must contribute This is a most incun- 
‘* siderate ‘way of thinking, and T caution 
€ the rich against acting upon it. Lhe ef 
(fi lent part of the community for labo 
“ ought to be encouraged in their exertions 
rather | by furnishing them with occasional 
« anusements, than by depriving them of 
* the few that remain; for, ifto poverty be 
** added a privation of amusements, I know 
* ‘nothing tliat can more. strongly goad the 
© mind inte desperation, and more = directly 
* tend to prepate the poor for the adoption 
‘< of those dangerous sentiments, the fatal 
‘ @Hfeets of which to the state need not be 
dwelt on, Indeper.dent, therefore, of the 
‘© injustice of ercroaching upon ‘the few 
« sinall amusements of: the poor, I beg the 
** -fouse to consider the consequence ‘of ren- 
* dering them diseontended or dispirited, 
« by leaving tiothing for them but (le wide 
* waste of labour’. The ‘reason why our 
** labourers ‘pérform so much more work 
« than’ slaves is Obvious } because they feel, 
** that they Work-for themselves; and, ac- 
“* cording as their profit, or their prospect 
** of pleasure, which isthe same thing,’ is 
*« iriéreaséd, just so does théir labour usually 
«« jnotedse.” ‘These are the‘expressions of 
true Wisdom, and of’ real friendship to the 
people and tothe throne. Never was any 
thing truer than the old saying, that “all 
‘© work find Ho play makes he ack a dull boy ;”" 
and, ‘accordingly, all wise legislators, and, 
indeed, aif legislators, tof very Late,“ bave 
taken are to reserve a certain, and not in- 
considerable, ‘pdrtion of the year, to be de- 
voted to rest, Icisure,’ and nmusément; and, 
the most dangerous of all the’ ch: inges that 
- the predomi iitice Of *dommerce has fntro-" 
duced; is the diippsition: so very pres valent 
turiongst the rich, 'té- leave the pods. no leisure 
or amtisement at ail. You did: in aljnost 
evéry vilige, i co Wher thie ‘grest ma- 
let he aa Foe 
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} application of the term 






; {1 
as to the affairs ofthe poor.” Someétines 1;, 
system assumes the garb of religion, at ot 
times of charity, init ‘the pretext jis, in on. 
neral, to encourage /alour dnd < conaomy 
There is frequently, ds in the” cage’ of Lord 
Mulgrave (who distributes prizes, the sews 
papers say,, amongst his cottagers. (0 econ. 
rage them to labour and to live economically) 
much good intention that mixes itself With 
this prying propensity; but, “his “Lords 
yielding to the first emotions, €xciied by th 
conten} wl ation of poy erty, does not take tiie 
to reflect; that it is not in his power, nor jn 
the p: wver of all the ‘rich men ih the fing 
dom, wére they to unite and CO-Operet: 
to prevent the existence of poverty, or, upon 
a general scale, to diminish its mE 
without stich a ch ange in the state of 
as I amecertain he doesnot wish to see cflec: 
All that individual compassion can do, in 
this way, and all that it ought to attenipt, is,to 
administer relief as far as the party ad. 
ministering is able; but always ith ; 
litle of repreof, with as little even of al- 
monition, with as little of the dictator aw 
possible, and never, upon any occasion, 
with a condition, either as toe ant or 
good-behaviour, on the part of the per 
relieved ; for, the moment such a cond. 
tion is proposed, “the gratitude ceases, and 
thus, that which might otherwise be «- 
compiished by the benefaction is pretty sure 
to be prev ented. But, when the condition 
extends to a deprivation of pleasure (for, 
Jet’ refinement say what it will, wakes aud 
prize-matches afjord real pleasure to the 
people), then the benefaction becomes 
affront, which, though it be not openly 
resented: will always be remembered, and, 
when occasion serves, become the ground 
of action. (ss to the “ muting, " to 
which. prize matches giye rise, this ri fing 
isa word, of the double meaning of which 
a very great, a very. general, and, let me 
add, a very unfair adv antage has been taken, 
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q Rioting means noisy mirth. i in which if there 


be any 1arm, some apology wil] cerita nly 
be necessary for those who see the plays, 
hear the ‘speeches, of Mr. Sheridan ; but, 3 
similar noise (for a horselangh hasal ays the 
ame sound, whether,’ issuing from the lips 
of a lord or from those of a labour r) D 
héard at a prizenatch,” it’ calls, forth ! 
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rioting, in its ol 
‘a’ 





in its criminal sense, ‘whereby is conve’ 

the i idea of" a number of persons asst! mb 
together for some pul of sedition, % 

of leis ACS ae the peace “of the revit, 


against the crown and dignity of the 
King? Was hete ever sa g ang 2 a penne 
Wee ; there “ever sych partiality * 
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construction * J Wo: ay is not pons st S those 
who delight ia prize-m: viches, that persons 
of a discontented « wid editions turn of mind 
* e found. That such scenes tend to pro- 
‘e hardihood ; that they cherish an ad- 
i of great bodily strength and ot 
great fortitude under bodily suffering ; that 
meén seta high value on 
that they, thereby, 
keep alive. ait ine tependence of mind, apd 
ender the possessors unit for ‘the tram- 
mes of slavery, was befare observed, wher 
it was also observed, that,, ‘‘ if you render 
the whole nation éfieminate ;, if you suffer 
no re on sation from labour or from ¢are ; 
if you shut e the panpers up. in work- 
f those that.are not so shut 
with its dri- 
ver: if you do this. it is evident that you 
wii have no internal commotion ;. it is 
evid: nt, that you will hold the people. in 
complete subjection to your will; but, then, 
recollect, -that they will be like t the ass in 
the fable, aud. that. they will stir neither 
hand nor foot to erat a transfer of fheir 
sivjection to another master.” Indeed, 
as far as plotting and cousp ‘ring will go,. 
they will be Rey. likely to aid in. such 
transfér. They will make-nompoise ; nO tur- 
bulence. will be diwovered & monegst them, 
but it is amoagst. such people ‘that you 
ys look for the orizin Of ¢reasons. 
Very wide indeed is the differer ce between 
the wi sition, and the feelings which pro- 
to real oppression, and those 


ney tend to ma ike 
their personal merit; 


) a1; 
HU, «eka 


up, You M rg ja gangs, each 


cquce resistanee 
wa hich pr duce gloomy disaffec Har 8 and lurk- 
Ing COMap racy age unst the person OF office 
of a Kiag ; the former haturally inhabit a 
maniy and venerous mid, and the Iatter as 
naturally in! habit € mi indot a contrary stamp ; 

to the former we owe all the glorious efforts 
that have been made to preserve the liberties 
of our cot itty, and to the Jatter all the 
dise race which driloyalt nd treason have, 

any time, brought. upon thie Euglish name, 

4 MILY Qu’ ARREL. —As both the Pitts 
and Addinstons now seem to have 
G uae this sitbject, we shall, at present, 
“We no occasion to révive it ; but as circum- 
tances will come, that will ‘compel ws to re- 
rive it, it will be useful to have the close of 
deir disputes upon, record; and, for this 
Purpose, T how insert the filowing article. 
‘ony Tue Timks of thé 3d instant, to which 
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se few observations, that it dppears* tome 
ecessary’ to, subjoin wR——' As ab even- 
th Papert, . whose misrepredentations on 
© causes of Lord’ Sidmoyith" $ resignation 
© have so often had’ o¢¢asion to notice, 
huss professedly ‘said its last wérd, we de- 
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1805. =F mmily Quarrel. 
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. © that. threat, 
* Sidmouth, as invalving eondijtions fur his 








or 


“* sire also tohave asvord: at’ parting, 

Q: fi ‘st to submit the folowing spetinopiis of 
** its consistency to the obsertation of 

er pubhic,- -——-** ‘The seal. canse of Lord 
* € Sidmouth’s retirement from offee,: aves 
.** * the desire to dictate, and douwiieer in 
** “the cabinet, p ticularly ob some haved 
€< 


‘ and military questions.” Vice Courir, 
ty, Tuy 17. Ana ittempt is ‘now. Making 
‘© “to form an administration of ‘thecAds 
*« «« dingtons and the Prince’s paziy, With a 
*« “ reyersionary promise to’ thé Posites. 
** «* "This is the secret of Lord Sidmouth’s 
*s ** yetreat.”. Vide Courier, Jaly:ig-+— 
*« © Lord Sidmouth’s real motive for resiens 
was the non-appointment ‘of ‘one 
*« «of his friends to a particular office.” 
*¢ Vide Courier, July « The real 
‘* *¢ fact and truth is, that they resigticd; 





€e €¢ ing, 


a 





“« ** Decause they were disappointed im their 
dS ee of getting certain places, 
*¢ Vide .Couricr, August. This writer 


** then proceeds to state, that they (the Ad- 
“€ dingtons) are “ reluctantly bronglit- to 
** acknowle dge, that because it was itimata 
“ed to Lord Sidmouth, that-arrangements 
*¢ for some of his ithe which bad volun 
‘s tarily been propos ed by Mr. Pitt, coald 


'. © not be csrried into cent, on account ot 


** the conduct of those gentlernen. it pariias 
menf, on questions r stating to Lord Mel 
** vilie, Lord Sidmouth’s continuance in of- 


_ . 1 . im i stxla *? , ‘ ‘ 
** fice was rendered inapossiile. lnstena, 
‘ - ¥ ¢ j wing rrr 
ry however. or * relucta nuy aACKNOVW ICG L~ 


“ing, we have always distinetly avon ved, 
** that. the mode thus ad opted, of, requafing 
“ unconditional submission. on the part: of 
*€ Lord Sidmouth and his friends, Upen, ail 
*€ questions respecting Lord Melville, .was 
‘“« the chief and immediate cause of Lord 
** Sidmouih’s resignation, ‘Vis mtimation 
** was first given, not only after Mr, Pitt 
“* was apprised of Mr. Bouwd'S intended mo- 
** tion of the Lith June, but ia consequence 
‘of his Knowledge of such ai watention ; 
*¢ atid it was repeated inymeciately affer the 
“‘ memorable motion of My, Leycester, 
*€ The threat, however,, was. lost. upon the 
*€ friends of Lord Sidmewth,. and, they dis- 
‘* charged their duty with fearlegs integrity. 
“© The declared determination. t exeenté 
was ‘justly resented [Dy Lordi 


** continuance . in’ offiee, insulting to hia 
‘€ feelings, disgracefal to his eharacjer, anc 
* ‘utterly destructive of the means,of being 
‘* useful to the public :. conditions, the mure 
‘« offensive and nay arrantable, because they: 
* wery: ip direct violation of . A Vesers attol,, 
‘© made by Lord Sidmouth previous;te his 
« connexion with the govermnent, avid ace 
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**quiesced in by Mr. Pitt;, viz. that, his 
‘* acceptande OF “6flice was not to be consi- 
“*idered as iWanytegree fettering his con- 
toduet;‘or that of any of his friends, upon 
‘foguch ‘points as might arise out of the re- 
“\ ports of thé Naval Commissioners, or with 
‘Oirespeect’ td the commission itself. ~ It is 
*t: therefore evident; that if Lord Sidmouth 
«© andbhisfriends would have ‘concurred in 
£‘osereéning’ Lord Melville, those differences 
<“avould- not ‘have arisén which produced 
“ this lordship’s resignation : that “ the rup- 
*< ture'was Occasioned by the aversion they 
“*: felt at being: called upon to follow Mr. Pitt 
“(hroueh” his ‘measures relating to Lord 
“ Melville 3" -and that they preferred an ho- 
‘*. nourable rétirement, to the attainment or 
‘© the continuance ct official rank and emo- 
‘“SJuments, at the expense of their own 
**' honour-and consistency, and in violation 
“of ‘their parliamentary duty, and the 
*¢ claims ‘of public justice ——We will only 
‘* add, that it. was our wish to treat with 
‘*. silent contempt such attacks as those 
‘§ which we have so repeatedly, and, as we 
** are convinced, | successfully repelled ; but 


‘* often obtain credit, ‘if they are suffered to 
‘* pass without contradiction. We are in- 
*« capable of employing such weapons as 
*¢ those with which we have had to contend ; 
** bat to the basést calumnics. the foulest 
* misrepreserations, and the most direct 
‘and positive falsehoods, we have uni- 
‘¢ formly opposed’ facts, which must be 
“* felt, and maybe railed ‘at, but’ which, 
‘C we know, cannot be disproved.” 
The'reader will have observed, that here is 
a new fuel, of some importance, come out. 
It is positively stated, that a threat was com- 
municatéd to the Addingtons, previous to 
the motion of Mr. Bond, that, unless they 
desisted from ‘pursuing their course, with 
regard to Lord Melville, they should be 
turfied out of the ministry! This is the 
plain ‘sense: of what is here stated, and, as 
the statement has remained Wicontradicted, 
we? have-a ‘right to regard it as true, This 
eettainly fidkes a very material alteration in 
the ease, TP have waited to sce, whether the 
Pitt-and Melville’ papers would contradict 
it®; and, T have ‘observed, hot without some 
stifyirisé; thatthey have made no attempt 
at a contradiction. The whole’ of the 


rontrtiae son both ‘sides, is how beée- 
fore ible’ sand, it should $é Feguently: 
82 AHF Tt Will be ‘of Vase juipor- 

whith we eothe-to hetr the dixenssions 
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*f' we know that the grossest falsehoods too: 


chit midiat taKe pldee ih a few months, “pro 
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odium of arejunction would. be. too great 
even for the Pitts and Huskissons to gy. 
port. The youth. of ‘* Spartan virtue.” 
might, indeed, bear up, or rather craw! 
along, under it; but, I am sure it would 
be too much for any one not capable of suf. 
féring his sisters to subsist (according to 
the stafement of the ‘* Prain Reriy”) 
upon the eleesmosynary grants of the man, 
whom he was in the daily habit of coy. 
temning, and whom he was Constantly en. 
deavouriag to. deprive of that power, in 
virtue of which the said grants were made. 
In this contest for power, it must be cop- 
fessed, that though the Addingtons do not 
stand so clear of all suspicion. as. their 
friends cou'd wish ; yet,» that, compared 
with that of their rwals, their conduct has 
been manly and upright. . There wants 
much explanation upon the subject of the 
title and the pecuniary grant to Lord aad 
Lady Melville, and thereis yet great obscurity 
hanging over the conduct of Mr. Bragge, 
respecting the putting a stop to Mr. Trot- 
ter’s practices; and I ¢an by no means 
bring myself to look upon, the apology, 
set up by some of their advocates, of their 
having acted under the influence of Mr. 
Pitt, as satisfactory ; but, again I say, 
that, compared with the -Pitts and Car 
nings, they come out solid. gold.. They 
have obtained a decided triumph over the 
whole of that set of ‘* young friends,” by 
whom they were abused only, as it has 
since appeared, because they were put 
possession of those offices and powers, to 
which the “ young friends” looked upon 
themselves as the only Jegitimate heirs. 
Tue War.—tThe principal theatre of 
the war is, it would seem, from the nature 
of the preparations making here, as well. « 
rom the movements of Russia, to be on, the 
side of the Mediterranean. ‘The plan. may 
be good énough ; but, if, the berders of the 
Mediterranean should become the chiet seat 
of the war, how phiniy will men then se 
the fatal consequences of. the peace o 
Amiens ; or, rather, perhaps, of the co 
duct of that war, which, according to the 
statement of its defenders, rendered that 
peace necessary to this country! By that 





peace ‘all our possessions. In the Mediter 


rani¢an were given up, and, in the war, % 
proper use was made of them, What ing 
not have been done; in the Mediterranea, 


Toulon had not been abandoned, tn order © 


purstie, conquests ta. the, West-lndies j ia 
order to pursue a; the trewley, Brecte 

oatjacs of that profound statesman Mr, pee 
das, to whom .the country, was, a5 10.7" 
appeats, sinder so. ntany other obligations # 
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the same time? Nay, even after the aban- 
Jonmeat of Toulon, w hat might not have 
becn done, 
Hes apeaticd still existing in. the South 
of France, Spain still being in alliance w ith 
us? We had then all the harbours of the 
Mediterranean open to us, with the single 

ception of Toulon: All the countries 
fe nits shores friendly to us, though, cer- 
ta nly , less disposed to.act, after the example 
“y desertion of them at that port. OF all 
these 2 advantages, the sol® that now. remains 
3 (for even that is not an acquisition as to 

our use of it) is the harbour of Malta. 

Every other port is shut against us (except 
=“ bly Sardiniay and every other shore 
sstile. Yet, in these circumstances, upon 
this reimnait Of his ample stock in trade, is 
our grand shop-keeper now going, in all 
appearance, to open shop in the Mediter- 
rinean, ‘in speculation of a basiness, which 

le before abandoned ‘as a losing concern, 
when, fur the parpose of carrying it on, he 
as in full possession of ‘all the’ adv antages 
above recited}. “Nothing can mark more 

strongly the contrast ‘of the Jast war tothe pre- 
sent; I mean in the circumstances in which 
we are ph: ied; for, as to the manner in 
which it was conducted, we may sately defy 
all that the present, or any other, ‘ministry 
can de, to exhibit misconduct that can come 
in any competition with it. There is not 









100m, OF Opportunity ia any war, now to be 
— catied on, to show such couplete misjudge- 
2 hent, views so false, so mean, so grove-. 
P- ling, as those~ Which: Quided the Jast war 
1pPh ron the beginning to the end. Look at 
> af . Pitt im “the oreatest crisis in which 
fe sitesi was ever placed ; possessing the 
es greatest powers, which statesman, in this 
cs country, at least, ever possessed ; with the 
‘ ablest udvis seTs, telling him beforehand, with 
Hu ie eae how he ought to proceed ; 
Bu at rv a look at what he did! He neither 
b= ud decide nobly and grandly at the out- 
Le id he a ueither be made. to“see the 
fy 5 Jasty at the beginning, nor, when 


the iitete had tatle him feel the error of 
that if ist judgident, could he evér bring him- 
that i 4 retrieve it, ‘or break through that cir- 
‘ter: * mean and petty policy, in Which the 
Boy. Uits Of his charactér, if not+of his’ under- 


ns a 


Mt eating, hag origi ginally involved him. “The 
ad hey bind always aed hie ih ‘thind of the 
er to 1 Sh tt e hone the subtlest 
. ip rs Pe field) ; “* upon thy ‘bélly shalt 
feesh Nott £0, ea 1st Ghalt’ thou ‘eat, ut ths 
a: days of _thy Tif !°°* However et hi 
now eh abit of Mr. "Pitt ‘hos a Pye 
‘, whi éh penward propetisity th on 


a} ‘beter! ‘safer bh 
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and, even it.he were to endeavour to. de it, 
What opportunity jas he now. lett to himself? 
He has done the, mischief. ,He has. depressed 
the country to a state, from owhich sitvean 
never be raised, by any means, whieh; he 
will. or which he cax,, have reseuree. to. 
There must be such a change in.our system 

of politics, and. especially, ot our. political 
economy as he never can propose... Without 
this change, I am thoroughly. convineed, 
that England will never know another hour's 
real peace or safety; and, I repeat, ity this 
change Mr. Pitt never can,propase, | ‘Lhe 
very proposition would utterly destroy that 
which he has chasen for the, foundation’ of 
his tame. The opinion. now, entertained, of 
him by the thinkias few, would communicate 
itself, with the swiftness. of lightening, to 
ali those who have never yet. taken-time to 
refiect. This he well kuows,. and.he goes 
on hoping, in his usual. way, to.stand, by 
the He aoe of those. means, which he has 
hitherto so amply and so successfully em- 
ployed. Our spirits are now to be kept 
up by the prospects of success upoa the cen- 
finemt; but, if that success, come not? If 
the war should linger two or three years, 
without producing any material . impression 
upon Buonaparté? If a peace, ineluding 
the surrender of Malta should be coneluded, 
without wresting from lrance any part of 
her ¢ onguests ? What will hen be our pros- 
pect? What will it be, if Austria should 
be defeated, and if Russia shonld be bum- 
bled? What will our prospect then . be? 
And, these arenot impertinent questions ; but; ' 
such as every rational man, who wishes,well 
to his sa dc will, ask, ‘The ministers’ 
news-papers tell us of. the hundreds of 
thousands of hast ans and Austrians. that, 
are marching ; but, can they tellus, whence 
ae to come the subsidies to maintain them? 
Will any one of them, or all of them ,to- 





gether, undertake to prove, that, with only ; 
with our, 
present sy stein of funding, support the war ; 


our present expenses, We Call, 


for five years ? And, will they venture to tell, 
us, what are the means they, or,their chief, 

have fallen upon, to meet. the effects.of a 
financial deficit? Unless they, can do,.this, 

very little hope will any. sensible man derive 
from the assistance to be obtained | upon the. 
Contiyent. 

Panrigs. ——fFrom the change of. Jan- 
guace, sO very evident, i in the ‘Pittand, Mel- 
ville news-papers, , within thes ra pane 
a fortnight, itis pot pay ing at 
ea may agaip 9S. on foot 
the O prone Some sae 


KE possible > "What! Nr I Pitt flee tor ‘suc- 
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courto Mr. Fox! " at the ead ofa 
twenty year’s warfare, thus knuckle down 
to hits rival! «Thus acknowledge him his 
master !——+ Alas! these» persons do mot 
Know - Mr: Fit yet; and still less o they 
Kaow of’ his underline ‘3, who would not 
only excuse, but justify, and even applaud, 
stieli' an- act; aul, they themselves would 
chearfully take their’ places; move down- 
wards, and éat their crast in quiet, under the 
inferiory of Mr. Fox. No, no: itts by 
No means inypossible, or improbable, that 
Mr. Pitt will make the peter on; but, I 
think it: quite impossible, that it should strc 
ceed. It would, even in the spring of 1894, 
have been very doubtful, whether the Op- 
position ought to join him ;‘ but now, there 
cam be no doubt at ail. The proceedings ot 
last winter have put it out of theypower of 
“hy one to join him, who wishes to have 
my share of the confidence of th‘t part of 
the people, who disapproved of the conduct 
brourht to light by the reports-of the maval 
commissioners. —bo bh: ari is Mr. Pitt press- 
ed, however, that Tshall be very much de- 
ceived, if hedoes not fry the scheme. “His 
views will be somewhat of the same sort as 
those which: he entertained last year ; but, 
he did not suceced in them then, and’ he 
will not now. He was then compelled to 


nq Pj 


ritt, 





seek the aid of the Addingtons, after hay- - 


say <ttieT the Opposition. twice ; but, as 
there-are: no Addingtons now Jett for jin, 
Ivis tone and attitude will be lower shan 
fore. Dast year there “was, his crextures 
told us, ** an insurmountable obstacle, 

‘f avcertain guarter, to the admission: of Me 
“*, Pox,” 
that olstaelé were nv to be overcome! Let 
the public mark the sequel; for, if. it bé 
true, that the pariament is to meet for dis- 


be- 


patch of »business~early in’ November, the. | 
frony the softened tone of 


stiveme, which, 

the’ Pitt andsMeiville «papers, is certainly,on 

foot, roust «be tried very soon} and, Ido 

nottiink’ that-th® Pitts and Melvilles will a 

seodnd: time endeavour to divide the @pposi- 
pee eh ne the mean time; ther** Richt 

burable. Charles Long’ ¢the genie- 

map who conveyed thet fortyrthousand poutids 

of the naval‘nioney to Mr. Bovd) is, we are 

Informit appointed Chief Secretary in Ire- 

lend,*in~liew sof Mr. N. Vansittart, who 

was appointed ito. that office, but who ree‘: v2)- 

vedwith. his friend’ Mr, “AGE ington, naw 
hore Sidrionth.. This is: as it should be. 

Wheres théte*are: Pitts and. Meéh«lles -and 

~ Miiskissdns sand Cannings and: Old Gkorge 
Rosdsj there should be “nobody. of atother 
stamp: “Pheyiare:tmade for one! aiiotler ; 
and, eS aad barnes ata should 
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It would be curious enough, ?/’ 


——————— 
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go on under their clutches exclusively » the 
th: ‘tt others’ should come and lille’, a she 
With them. - When they, left to thems: 
wiht bring matters-to: a close, “we ean cajey. 
late with tolerable ‘acentacy; bat, if thoy 
were to’ be prop ed ‘up by the talents and ye. 
putation of others, there’ ced be m ) princi. 
ple whereon fot us to -calculat 

Lorn Metviveer. Sake fresh com. 
munications respecting the proceetines of tl. 
partizans oF this person having just rea ch \" 
me, I think it better to defer “the EX POs 
of the whole ‘to the next sheet, 
passage inthe Welsh Judve'’s charge is very 
curious “indeed ; and, wil, doubtless, be 
thought worthy of particular attention. 

Botley, Thursday, 1 

19h Sept. rSO5. 4 
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PUBLIC PAPERS. 

Note transmitted ty Baron de Harden! 
to the French Minister, D1. Laforet 
Berlin, July 11, 1865 

‘The undersigned Minister. of State and 
of the Cabinet, with the 


» UNE 


deepest recret 


finds himself.under the necessity of com- 
municating to M.. Laforet; Envay Ext 


ordinary and Minister Plenipetentiary of 
his Majesty the Empcrot of the Fren-’, 
the Note. which M. Novesiltzoit bas ai- 
dressed to him, upon tetarmmg him the 
Byonch passport (ihe originalis: hereby «- 
nexed) ; at. the sanie time. announcing to 
him the order whielt his-Majesty the iun- 
peror -of all the Russias. has {ransmitted (0 
him, in consequence of ‘the recent ehanges 
in Italy, and espeeially the unioi of the 
Ligurian Republic with the French Empire, 
not to, proceed upowshis journey, to Fronce 
His Majesty could. not but feel the gresiest 


, concern ip seeing thus confirmed the fears 


which, trom the moment the «mieliigence 
of that unexpected event transp ared,, if was 
impossible not to entertain, reapers | the 
effect which it might produce on the : : 
tary negociationwh sich itwas:under defbei 

tion to open. ‘The-carnest desire which h P 
Majesty. has alyray's cherished, ts of 
which he has given repedted. | proofs, for the 
restoration of peace, is-the strongest a 

rance of the. sentiments of concerns with 
which he is affected ypon the occasion — 


_The.undersigned has the hendur to of! ¢ 6 


M. Latoret the renewed assurance of } 
high consideration: (Signed) - Hapreset 


At eee sy Sa . eon 


-NevrraL Commince. ey tter from f the 


igen ‘Neutral States resident a 
diz, mirad rant is passe 
* ili, Tuly : » 1805... 
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tal. consals residing in. this, port, we bez 
ewe to assure you. in the most honourable 
puinnet, that none of us have received aay 
tind of info imation. from our respectts e ame 

ba dors at the Court of Saint James's, nor 
fon) those residing dt the Court of. M adisd, 

, veqpetid the notitication .ef the blockade of 
this port, abd Saa Lyaear, under, date of 
te Iii Apri} whine, which your excellen- 
cy is pleased to me sation. Your, excellency. 
ce rtaintv knows, that at the-same tine that 
Danish, Sw edish, and imperiai vessels sailed 
from this port iti ballast, not being able. to 
find freiglits, other vessels GF the same, and 
other fags, wpe 2cialy Americans, sailed with 
cargoes 16 sanity places, and that we would 
have preve nted them doing so; had we had 
any ie au sat other dispositious besides those 
Gatained in Viee-Admiral Sir John Orde’s 
letter, were auc mt to be adopted by his Bri- 
tabhic fue xy 3 forces. As the Vessels of 
our respechive, ni ations are laced, aud havin 
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corne’ into, this. port’ wi ithout the Jeast nofii- } ¢ 
' tion from any of his Britaunic ladjesty’s, | 
vessels, we flafier ourselves tliat your, excel- 
loncy yl pot: linaer their gojuy with their 
dwt and ueuthat proj erty to ther feSperHys 
dest! nulidDs, pee Uns 3 your excellency will 
ddan get which will evince. t'ic jus stice with | 
Walch the Engisli goverment and its naval 
fice fs treat the propérty of their neutral 
friends. Your excellehey will pleas e to ab- 
srvé that ther@, are Reutral vessels-ac tualty 


iv this bay, that artived about the middie of 
May, at whith peri6d it was impossible they 
could have known the oes] commuatiea- 
fion te h.your excelighcy ailudss to of, the 
léth of April, Inclosed we hand your ex“ 
celiency y the Original docyinents of the Por- 


lughese ‘schoo: ler, aby uded to ia our former 
anaes , for your excell ency's governipent.— 

N C have: the honour to. be, &e. Ro 
\ j 


Ee if ry the Poringuese, Dans ish, Prassiz A, 
imperial, Git ited States, Russi ut, Consuls ae 


‘ 
+a tut 3 


Dyénd io Uk AP off Ca. 7M, July25 - 


1505. 





te GistLesien, very bat lament. 
we € ihcoi VENICHCO, or loss, ‘which? ine stiles 
a PT netttr al “states mity sal r by the sup- 


Bre chee of the! Spanish te ade, in the ports, ¢ f, 
Aly and cur. Bat} his Majesty: $3 Oi- 
der for its’ hibition’ havin besa. publicly, 
tee as ghd “suulicient time given for ifs ae) 
feral Pro : ation ticoughoup Europe, ere 
it acer acté “upon by his sygalious before Ca- 
‘ane heat Rotwithstading , the magst sin- 
ih ie wi tN Mies a sur Bd 
acWwity to the Jaw fy 

OR et heck ny WA Bs art 
rca cutgoas. bn board since. wat artival, 
08 is edast,. to procésd on the voyage 
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with thom. If there were any.inpediments 
to the regular notification ot the measure by 
the respective. minisiers,,] ana sorry;for, it; 
but the ppe arance of, the squadronni this 
port, and their haying, in view of it Quned 
off to other ports ail neutral ships, which ap- 
proached with the purpose of entering ity 
were suAiciont indicatic ns af the service they 
were employes on,.and. so .clearly marked 
Cadiz’ and 2 to be blockdded portsy 
as they are deitned an the cxisting, tredtiea, 
and pariicularly ia the convention ef Peters 
biirgh, in June, 801, that noe doxbt eould 
remain, or other potiieation be necessary. 
These ships, many. of wiuch were Ameti- 
cans, that had received their cargoes, or a 
princ’pal oa of them, betore, my. arrival 
bere, I have aliowed to» proceed onheis 
voy: we : for itis the trade.of Spain: along 
that | would interrupt: uf newirals are in- 
volved in it, and cheur interests in some de- 
gree suffer, it isan eecident that Lregret, but 
cannet pr event.. Lhose that were. im port 
may ROW ‘par in beilast ;. but. the Ameri 
can. brig) which catered on the. 20th, in 
breach « =f the-blook cade, will be seized. when- 
over she comes,out, thoushsbe nyay be us 
ballast. The compiaini of the master of the 
Portuese sch UAC, | {finds toorwell faund- 
ed; youmay cepend | sl take proper noe 
tice of itwith respect to the ofheer ;. aud. 
measures, that 1 hope ‘ il prevent the recur- 
rence of such 2 wad luct.in future, towards 
those who in the ir Jaw fil “ait ut 3 are enbu- 
Hed to kind ofices, rather. than harshness 
and severity, and unjustifiable treaumeht,,.J 


have the hanour to be, &ec. &c. (Signed) 
.Curne. Cottuxcwooo. P.5. I have or- 
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“— 


&* 


i-stauces., could:be : 
Lof M. Novestzatt; avbieh. prove that-be was: 


dered the notice in the Portuguese. Papers to 

be aliered. 

Rvesia ANDATRANCE. Extract from. the’ 
Gazette “of Frankfurt, of the w8th af, Ar- 
gist, upon the Nolte published by Mh, Xo- 
vosiltsal], previous to iis departure, from 
Berlin, Berlin, July1, 

‘The arrival of ML Nevosiltzoff at Berlin, 





excited ¢ considerable, interest throghvut Bu- 


| rope. 


Chat jourpoy will be. considered in 
| liistary asdittle better, than asevious comect » 
| with a far¢ieal conclusion... Lhe mote wliess 
i this. tiwikiey presented by. way. of apolegy 
for the suddenness of lis. departure, is even a, 


bor greater object of cuni sity y, than the levi ty of. 
) bis proc recess ; 


andif it»vere allowed to. 
indulge in pleasantay aypon ai subject involy- 
ing the hippicess af | mankind,.| many -in- 
pointed outin the-coudiuct 


| qualified to. peoforms the, part «of any arrant- 


) caxcomb axcomb.—-EHe announced himself as the 
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hearer of a-pacific: mediation, and the public 
journals rang for six tionths with the reports 
of his goursiey: | Heat lasts presented him- 
self da commissioned to open a negotiation ; 
allnthe-wwotld applanded thishappy disposi- 
tion > France received it with ecstasy ; the 
passports which he requested for France are 
without any previous explanation sent to 
him, cand at'ithe-moment that the hopes of 
Kuropé! were highest, M. Novosiltzotf, with- 
out having «made any overture, without 
havingmentioned a single proposition, with- 
out having even: demanded a conterence, 
suddenly quits Berlin, declaring that he is 
no ddnger authorised to’ negotiate. He does 
more, aid this confession enables us to judge 
of thesincerity. of his mission ; he declares 
that he-is not authorised to negociate, either 
with the Emperor of the French, or with 
the King of Italy; or with the actual Sove- 
teign of Genoa, but with the head of the 
French government. We really know not 
how to call this diplomatic reserve.’ With- 
out: doubt, if his: excellency had been satis- 
fied of the complete submission of tlie Em- 
perer ‘of the French ‘to the absolute com- 
mands af Russia, he would feel hitnself au- 
thorsed togrant him a title which Europe 
has acknowledged; and which needs no far- 
ther corifirmatien, The reservation in the 
nate of M. Novosiltzoff does not, neverthe- 
less, appear theless imprudent to al] impar- 
tial and candid ‘persons; it certainly will 
have no/infiuence upon the determination of 
thé Kmperor Napoleon, who is not a man to 
snerifiee: things téawvords, and who weighs 
proceedings aceording to their due estimate. 
‘The illustrious Emperor of the French well 
knows theta ceatury is not yet elapsed, since 
one of his: august predecessors refiised to 
cive the Autocrat of Russia the tithe of Ma- 
jestyy and: would only allow him that of 
Flighness; but as he wishes for peace, he 
wily not argne with the Emperor Alexander 
vpen this historical proof of the newness of 
his tanmily.. Napoleon judges of men by 
them peysonal merit, and judges’ of Sove- 
reigns only by the importance of their states. 
It winotetherdess surprising that a Monarch, 
anumatinl ‘aveording to the declaration of M. 
Newbsiltaotf, by so sincere a wish tor peace, 
sh ‘gin!by calling’in question the prin- 
ciplegdliy which social order and the tran- 
quidlitwoé states dare: protected, | ‘The politi- 
caloonfusiciy which prevailed in France}/4 
peasadketerm long time the onli reasonable 
caube wibith eoeld obstruct the pacifie inten- 
tions @fpewers, and furnish an excuse for 
thoped umredsiness arid coolness: théy-¢dould> 
wivhofot nothing ‘mote conducive to their 


.Viedsainrents, othaltito trear-withes: govern- 
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ment ahalogous to their own, which should 
at the same fime assume the majesty of j.. 
gular authority, ‘and acquire all its solidity. 
But what extravagance: has’ the Russian Ca. 
binet, losing sight of this principle, involyeq 
itself in that ambiguity of expression, in that 
confusion of qualifications? There must je 
then in the views of Russia an interest para. 
mount to the general interest of Europe — 
What could have been the real obstacle to 
the negotiation? Was it the nomination of 
the Emperor Napoleon to the sovereignty of 
Italy ? But he previously governed it under 
another title. Fhe title of King’cannot be 
offensive to princes, more than that of Pre- 
sident of a Republic. Was it the union of 
Genoa ? Genoa was already under the natu- 
ral pratection of France; the treaty of Line- 
ville Jeft it at perfect liberty respecting the 
choice and form of its government ; and be- 
sides, the interest, the free will of two na- 
tions, which unite with each other, are 
above all treaties, In reading the obser- 
vations of M. Novosiltzoff upon the tempo- 
rary chariges which have conditionally taken 
place in Italy (changes which have added 
nothing to the Continental strength, which 
have in no degree altered the situztion of 
France), one finds difficulty in believing that 
they .should proceed from’’ a’ court whose 
power has assumed a political form so differ- 
ent, and agg#andized itself ‘so ‘prodigiously, 
which seems to-have révivéed the ancient in- 
fluence of Turkey to add to its own; which 
advances with-a rapid and steady pace equal- 
ly in the Asiatic and European provinces ot 
that’ tottering empire; which’ has ‘openly 
put itself in possession of its commercial and 
political advantages, and to’ Which, to be- 
come the absolute master of ‘it, nothing 1s 
wanting, but to eréct the Russian Eagle upon 
the mosques of Constantinéple. ‘The stile 
of: this note appeared iio less extraordinary 
than its substance.” It is easy to discover in 
its exaggerated complaints iigainst the power 
of ‘France, the seal of England, anxious to 
wrest from hier naval port, endidispiite with her 
thelibertyof the seas; who thinks thatshecan 
no longer preserve her tyrannical power bv! 
by re-Rindling war wpari the Continent. “s 
‘ extraordinfiry style: is+not suited to an mec 
pendent state. ‘Great surprise was’ partic: 
larly excited, ‘that’ the négotidtor should 
‘dwell so‘carefally pon the éfforts and sacn- 
fices “of England ‘for the general tranquill\'y 
Such an ‘apology would have jean yo 
mouth of anyother persoti bit Ms Novosilt- 
| zoffy "as the most'bitter Sareasin’ upon the 
‘brexcl ef thé treaty’ of ‘Ainiens; ‘upoir the 
matsacré ‘on b the Spanish “rigs 
upon: the’ plots! and thé orrfptiod: wh 
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health, according to the declaration made to 
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England continues to maintain on the Con- 
ng 


uent, for the purpose of renewing war and 


revolution. me awkwardness, there- 
fore, was discovered in the note of M. No- 
vosiltzoff. We are justified in suspecting, 
that under the guise of an ambassador, he 
was, in fact, ouly the emissary of a faction ; 
and it is thought that the personal opinion of 
the Monarch went, for nothing in this pre- 
tended mediation, in which. courtesy and 
good sense were so far lost sight of, that a 
mission, the object of which was a negotia- 
tion for peace, began with an insult to the 
august person to whom it was addressed. 





FOREIGN OFFICIAL PAPERS. 
Jerome Buonaparté, Capitaine de Kaisseau, 
commanding a Division in the Mediterra- 
nean, to his ‘Excellency the Minister -of 
Marine and Colonies, dated on board the 
Pomona, Genoa Roads, Aug. 31, 1805. 
Monsieur LE Ministre, I have 
the honour to, announce to your excellency 
that the mission with which his Majesty was 
pleased to charge, me has been happily ful- 
tiled, The division under my orders has 
anchored in the Port of Genoa, having on 
bord 231 slaves, all in good health, as well 
as the crews, In two days I shall disem- 
bark them conformably to the instructions I 
have tron) his Majesty, The City of Algiers 
and the neighbouring places enjoyed at the 








epoch of my departure a perfect state of 


me by M, Dubois Thainville, the Emperor's 
Charge d°Afftires.—This expedition would 
have been naore promptly terminated had I 
uot been forced, to, go to Toulon, by una- | 
voidable circumstances, of which I had the 
honour to render an. aecount. to your, excel- 
ncy, in my dispatch of the 11th instant.—— 
Iwas not Jong, detained, thanks tothe care 
and activity of the anaritime prefect. . In se- 
‘eaty-two. howrs.-the division was in a state 
lo sel sail again, and. to pursue its destina-, 
ton, Thad expedited, two days before, the 
Coivette L'Abeslle, under the orders of Cap- 
tin Eydeus, to iaform the Commissary- 
Gcueral of Commeroial Relations, at Al-. 
bau ot my approaching atriyal, and the ob- 
‘<tofimy mission, J had atthe same'time, 
: Vikug to him, instructing him to negotiate 
se oreshand, for the liberty ofithe ‘slaves, ia, 
high that. I might by; this. means avoid. the. 
“Seulties and delays. which -dimightyother~ 


ee ee ee 


. ¥ “xpcri¢ace. 1 got, under. weigh froin ob 
won ontherlath inst,-at ten. in-the morn~);1; 


PS With a, brisk wing, at NOW.d directed, 


a 
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any vessels, except neutrals and. allies, 
amongst which was a Ragusan, 22 ditys from. 
Gibraltar. I learnt from the Captam thar 
Rear Admiral Bickerton, with | five> ships, 
was at that time employed «in. refitting and 
taking in provisions, and that Lord Nelson 
was cruizing before Cadiz.—-On: the fourth. 
day after my departure: from Youlon, I. ar- 


‘Yived. at Algiers,, The corvette:]'\Abeille had 


arrived 48 hours, before me.) Mw Dubois 
Vhainville, immediately om the ‘receipt of 
my letter, had endeavoured to set on foot the’ 
negotiation with which I ‘had charged him, 
but had been stopped by. ditticulties which: it 
was out of his power to remove. The: Dey 
was litile disposed to aequiesce in the. de~: 
mands which M. Dubois Thainville had 
made ; he was not disposed to comprise m 
the number of slaves which I claimed those 
who had been taken at Oran, and who for 
more than. twenty years had been in the 
power of the regency. He observed, that 
having been made prisoners whilst fighting 
under the Spanish flag, they ought not to: 
participate with the. others in the same fa 
vour, and besides, that the request had been 
retused to France at several times, He ad- 
ded, however, that for the honour of the 
Emperor's brother, he would consent to give 
up to me 30 of those. slaves-—I replied to 
the Dey, through the medium of M.' Dubois 
Thainville, who. had come on board La Po- 
mone to render me an account of what he 
had done, that. it was not my intention to 
fulfil. the mission. by halves with which I 
had been entrusted by his Majesty; thapthe 
thirty slaves which he had oftered me were 
not sufficient, but that L must have all the 


| Trench, Italians, aad Ligurians, whom he 
' had inthis power, and that if my proposition 


was not aceeded to within @+hours, 1 should 
make mo other propositions. to him, and 
should break off all negotiation, The next 
morning 1 received a favourable answer, and: 
inthe evenipg Lireccived on board :the squa- 
dreu 231 slaves, which the Dey hadordered: 
to be delivered to me, contrary to: the cus- 
tom, of the country, after sun-set.-I set sail 
again, the. same, evening, the 20th ;'on the 


25th; twelve leagues to the N.E. of Mahon, 


I saw. a frigate nine miles.to wimdward, the 
wind was; shifting to NJNuE. anid: blowing 


fresh, the/sea.ran: extremely: hight. Under, 
these cireuftistanees I could. nots hope ‘to: 
come, up» with the vessel, omhich kept the 


Winton her starboafd quarter... Twe ‘other 


sail comlug im sight atthe same moment,. 1: 


determined to. ohd@ee them, .as they were: to 


Sparse for Mahony, where L hoped! to. l¢ewiard.—I i manoeuvred ‘the squatirom: for? 


ace eer ” Of the enemy-perpiz Ae ceded 
“i a: leogue withont/secing-an| visiting. 
: ) 





the;pyrpere of cutting off the retréat ofithess 
vespisy in case they shoukd:have: thoadvane 
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tage’in shiling. . I lost sight of one of them, { place in @ village, the’ artested person js Ges 

a frigate,’ im the course of the night. The | to be delivered ‘to the bailiff The same gEN 

other, whieh Isoon-came up with, was at | orders axre-given to alk postmasters ywiy, law 

American; from Legion to Boston, Thé | as well as the magistrates, will expose they, whi 

captain: informed me,’ that the evening be- | selves to the, severest ‘frespo ity, in Case aly 

fore} he "had met with two English frigates. | it shall be discovered that Mey shall hove reg! 

} presume that they were the same which I | failed to arrest. a  stspi¢ions traveller, and aig 

had seen; and which had escaped in conse- | that’ such traveller shall ebcape ; or in cis ne 

quence of their-position.’ I continued) my~} they shall: not have used: all possible yea but : 

course, and after five days of calnis and | sures tacause him to be arrested. ——Giyeq Jong 

dight winds, 3 arrived in the road of Genoa} at the bailiwick of the. Circle of Txho; 

this day, at six in the’morning.—Please to | July 19; 1805. (Signed) Jarinson, | Assi 

aecept,, Monsieur le Ministre, the afsurance ra FE or a sia ik SSE nee! 

of nty distinguished consideratioa—J. Buo- | | DOMESTIC OFFICIAL PAPERS. er 

WAPART YS, Jamaica. A Proclamation by tive Liew. des 

FonursGners av VIENNA. Circular Note tenant-Governor, NvGeny, relative to ee 

to tlhe Magistrates of the different Batii- the Importation of Provisions, &c, froix tata 

wicks, relative to the Mesulence of fo- the United States of America : dated 26:) atk 

reigners; dated Vienna, July 20. May, 1305. aia 

An official letter we have just received Whereas it appears, ‘by the memorials cequi 

from -the President of the Aulic Police in- | and returns from’ sundry parishes, | that there ‘ Gr 

forms us; that severa] foreigners; furnished | 1s at present a very general scarcity thrdugh- eter 

with passports by -their respective ambas- | out the. island of American, provisious and pris 

sadors;: ‘left Vienna sinee the disturbances | lunaber,.arid that a real and urgent neces. bk i 

which teek place on the 7th: and 8th in- | sity existgfor my éxercising the diseretionay aah t 

stant ; anth ciroumstances induce us to be- | power vested in me by his Majesty, relsiive as 

lieve, that, those foreigners. have taken a} to the intercourse between thik colony and rich 

more or less active part in them, and that | the United States of America: T do. there oats 

the fear of just punishment has made them | fore issue this my proclamation, permitting, Pi if 

take flight-——Ii conseqttence, therefore, | for the space of six months, to be coly rie 

of sapérior orders, it will, be necessary to | puted from this date, the free importation wir 

watch, with great attentiot, strangers, and | of flour, corn, corn-meal, bread, rite, ew | 

in general all/persons who have lett Vienna’} pease, beans, gnd lumber of every deserip- i Ps 

a after the period of the said event, whether | tien, in vessels bélonging to neutral and ut 
if thcy have. passports delivered. them by the } other states.in amity with Great-Britia, i) 
art. forvign ambassadors resident’ im Vienna or |}: upon the like terms, charges, aiid cond- y 
" . not. Proper measures are directed to be | tions, and sybjeet to the same,rules, We 
ae St taken to arrest*such persons, and send them, | gulations, visitations, and searches, as ae reg? 
{ if without' delay, beford the policeiof Vienna. | observed with respect to British vessels In bene 
ag It isitheretore enjoined to ali:magistrates of | the: like cases. And I do hereby ils oe 
tt bailiwicks, as their partionlar duty, and | permit all vessels importing, the forego pctithe 
ie upon their responsibility, to use the greatest | articles, under the. authority, of this proc Wee, 
way deligence to discover all persons suspected, | mation, to export «fren bence ram and ite ! 
bt ahd to adopt both themselves and their | molasses, from any port or ports, place ot Iiost 
Ph deputies in each parish, the necessary ar- | places,.of this island, upen the like terms, wit i 
: ringement to examine the passport ofevery | stipulations, charges and: conditions, 45.4" we 
foreignet coming from Vienna, anc passing |. obsetved with respect to British, vessels 18 hee 

threugh ‘their province: Incase such sn} the like cases) And in case any person 08 Into bo 

indivieasl shall have no passport, or a pass-} persons importing provisions or Jumber '?, he asc; 
port delivered on the 7th Joly er later, he | this island, under the authority of this pi, F dep 

isto bevarrested imrcediately, as if he had: |: clamation, .shall- attempt to , introduce 2F, nels 

refused to produce his passport’; and what- | other articles than are. therein particulatly tfity 

ever*bé ‘his rank, he is to be sent in irons, | entmerated, measures will be immediately rovigh 

and under’ a sufficierit escort, to this city, | adépted for, the forfeitare of the. ship m; e aii 

ery’ magistrate is to understand, that'|) vessel, and cargo, so contravening, te laws bide 

_ wherever t ere shall be a military. force’ . it OF Mavigation so scj cn beak sitish 
is duly required to Jerid assistance ;:and that}... 6 rd ; coy 

in»places where there is none, the escort is | Jamarca.—— ‘Speech: 9) ‘ the “Lieutenant hich 
to’ consistwof a sufficient number of trusty Governor, Nucent; to the House a Dtistae 
$; under the command of the gen- sembly: made on thé 2d of July, 13s B the J 
of the bailiwick. Ifthe arvest takes} “~""GeNvienen oF THE Counc, >” 
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SEPTEMBER 21, 


jaw in this island, and: the ciretmstances 
which attended it, have. induced ‘me to con- 
yene you once miore, notwithstanding. the 
osret. Which I feel in- calling you from 
vont homes after so many interruptions, to 
the attention due te your private concerns, 
hut I trast that your ‘meeting will not be of 
Jong continueanee. 

Mn. SPRAKER, AND GENTLEMEN OF THE 
AcsempLy,—L am confident that you will 
cheerfully nake such provision for the pay- 
ment of the expenses incurred by the as- 
smbling of thé militia, the establishing of 
depots of articles -of subsistence and ammu- 
nition in. the’ interior, and other necessary 
measures whieh have been. adopted for the 
wcurity of the islind, as those services may 
require. 

GentLeMeN or THE Councit, Mr. 
Spraker, AND GENTLEMEN OF THE AS- 
sevety,—Although I have no certain in- 
formation ofthe present situation of the 
combined forces- of the enémy, yet the 
artival of a British squadron at Barbadoes, 
in pursuit of them under the command of 
Jord Nelson, on the 4th of last month 
gives me redsoh to expect that they have 
left the West-Indies ; and I trust that the 
preparations made here to receive the enemy 
had they presunied to have attacked us, will 
give yOu great Confidence of success 4gainst 
any attempts they may make in future. 





Ansiuver of the House of Asssembly. 

May 17 ‘PLEASE xouR Honour,— 
We, his Majesty’s most dutiful..and Joyal 
mbiects, the Assembly of Jamaica, beg 
leave to thank your Honour-for your speech 
at the opening of this session——The ne- 
Cessity of declaring martial law, and the 
Consequences attending it, having induced 
your Honour to. call us together again, we 
pMiost cheerfully obey the summons, confi- 
went that our meeting will not be of a 
pulizer continuance than the -exigenctes of. 
i country may require -—We will take 
eto consideration the expenses.incurred ‘by 




















‘depots in the interior, ‘and buch other 
neasuires as have been adopted for the se- 
ity of the island, ‘and “will make such’ 
TOVISION “Or them ; as the public faith, and 












"s esisting Wwireumstances of the, country, 
or necéskaty,——From the, arrival of “fF, 
“ish squadron in’ ‘the West-Indies, under. 















sfction JA conebiring Wich your Bion 
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seas, and our hopes of success,. ‘had the 
| Combined forces “attempted: to invade us, 
are greatly augmented by. the. préparations 
made by your Honour for our defence, 





Answer: of the Lieutenant-Governor. 

Ma. Sreaker, anp, Gentiemen oF 
THE AssemBLy,—I beg you will receive my 
best thanks for this address;.and. for, the 
assurances which you are pleased ‘to give 
me, of making the necessary provision for 
= expenbes incurred during .the late mare 
tial law, 





BULL-BAITING. 

[The following acticle is the fornier, pratt of the 
pamphlet of Dx. Brapstry; the latter being insest- 
edin p, 371 et seq.—-—I differ from: hita ag ‘to dul/ 
baiting; but, 1 shall reserve my reasons for that dif. 
ference, till the reader has had leisure to peruse the 
Doctor's remarks; for, if our cause cannot be sup- 
ported by fair argument, fairly employed, it yyill not 
prevail, and it ought not to prevail. 1 will just 
add here a request, chat the reader will well consider 
the apology made ior Avnting, ' 





Human nature is so ccnstituted as to re- 
quire both bodily aixl mental recreztion. 
This instfetive propensity to amusement im 
man, is sufficiently proved by the universal- 
ity of the appetite, in every stage of Jifé, un- 
der every variety of clime, and. constitution 
6f government. But the rétulafion of ‘this 
natural propensity differs oreatly ‘according 
6 the’ circymstaices “under whith he is 
placed.. ‘The recreations and sports of man- 
kind are thetefore diversiged by the in- 
fluence of morél, political, and physical 
causes; The means of gratification are va- 
rious and complex: the end.simple and yni- 
form. ‘To escapé from the Sensations;which 
may be induced by too great or too little ex- 
ertiow of body Qy mind, and to enjoy’ the 
pleasure which sympathy é¢xtracts from, the 
varied intercourse with fellow man, give rise 
to that, fondness for public diversions and 
sportive contests, so conspicuously displayed 
in .the history of mankind,’ The infihence. 
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of these-diversious, nay Ue readily conceiv= 
_ed.—The hardy, strenuotis and active amuse 
i ments. of the inhabitants Of the-temperate. 
_and-frigid zones, would depiiess and ethan 
| vather than) e)iveil and jhvigorgté, the res}; 
| detits of a toitid-clime, | Hence.the supreane 
| delight ‘ofthe A iatic consiets ia she enyen 
| pene of'tinse pleasure’ whieh ara} 
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gems of chess, or. other sedentary games, 
constitute the principal part of his amuse- 


inents.—-Although.. physical . causes _ neces- 


sarily. cincumscribe the sphere of man’s acr | 


tive pursuits, yet they. have much less con- 
trol, than, those ofa moral and. political kind. 
Man. is endued above all other animals with 
a frame and constitution which can adapt. it- 
self to eyery diversity of clime and change 


of temperature. He. can, . in. a measure, | 


subdue physical obstacles, when powerfully 
stimulated by moral and political causes, 
The savage, compelled to hunt his prey for 
food, has little leisure to cultivate his intel- 
lectual taste and powers. If not exposed 
to danger from hostile neighbours, his recre- 
ations are mostly of a negative kind. 


amusements.tend to accomplish him for car- 
rying om successfully his military exploits, 
His songs are prajses of the heroes of his na- 
tion; and his dances are connected with 
martial discipline, The public shews and 
festivals of his country are, almost without 
exception, of the character of savage war. * 

According to the degree of civilization 
will the public sports and_ amusements of a 
people partake more.pr Jess, of the mixed 
character fof corporeal and mental recrea- 
tion, A display, of the. arts which refine 
and gladden Jife, can only flourish where the 
condition of man has been long meliorated 
by. the enjoyment of moral and political ad- 
vantages,——Indeed the kind and.nature of the 
popular sports and exhibitions of a people, 
whether, just emerging from barbarism, or 
passing through the various stages of im- 
provement, or arrived at the highest pitch of 
refinement, serve to measure, as by a scale, 
the different. degrees of their advancement 
to the acme of civilization. The two most 
powerful and celebrated nations of antiquity, 
Greece and Rome, afford ample proofs of 
the truth .of this remark. ‘The shews and 
public sports. of ,each of these nations, while 
they issued, from. their character and man- 








He is | 
happy. when idle and at ease. But if he be | 
stimulated by the prospect of war, all his | 


‘tion in the system of their 7 
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ners, operated on this very. character pan 
manners, and réndered ‘them more ardent 
and permanent. This cofinection betwee, 
the character ofa people atid their sports 
was forcibly impressed on their legislator 
and rulers, Their public games were jysti, 
tuted for other purposes than mete amuse: 
ment and relaxation. ‘They were rendered 
subservient in Greece to the noblest views of 
legislative policy. - Intimately ’ connected 
with the whole system of government, whe 
ther civil, military, or religious, they had 4 
moral as well as a political tendency. To 
promote ardour, emilation, friendship, pa. 
triotism, and all the animated principles and 
connections of active life, the Olympic, and 
other solemn festivals, were instituted. Ip 
order to. investigate some of the moral and 
political effects of these popular sports and 
public games, which contributed so largely 
In raising the Greeks and Romans to a height 
of unparalleled grandeur, jt will be necessary 
to examine the foundation of 4 system, 
which, in some respects, when freed from 
its worse abuses, particularly those which 
the more ferocious character of Rome in. 
troduced, may not iflaudably nor unusefully 
be imitated by the most. civilized nations 
Though it may, perhaps, be admitted, thet 
the difference in the state of knowledge and 
general policy, in the ancient and modem 
world, will not admit’ of a close approxima- 
lic sports and 
nciples to which 










amusements; yet. the 


the Greeks directed. their ‘iittention in con- 


troling popular ‘amusements, deserve the li- 
mited imitation of every free and enlighten 
ed pedple. For, their aim was to direct 
innocent and useful objécts, two of the most 
powerful principles of ‘the human breast ;— 
the love of pleasure and the Jove ‘of action. 
Hence arose the institution of the * gymn 
tic exercises, which formed thie” princi 

part of all the solemn games. * ‘Fhe gymie» 
tic art consisted in the ‘performance of bo- 
dily exercises calculated for défence,, health, 
and diversion. ‘That ‘branch ‘of these exe’ 


ee ed 








». *-The savage. tribes of America furnish 
various proofs, of the truth of this remark. 
Likewise ..in Collins's account of the natives 
of, New. Holland, there is.a curious) iHusita- 
tien of the, propensity of a rude and savage 
ts which are adap 
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* Lycon, according to’ Pliny, first insti- 


‘tuted the gypinastic games im’ Arcadia, 


whence ‘they. were extetided’ bey:ct" 
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‘ise, called the athletic.or sportive, must be 
considered as coeval with the formation of 
societye* Lhe tine T, gypamic, Exercises, so 
accurately, described by Homer, Pindar, So- 

jooles, and Pausanius, formed the principal 


a: of the education of youth.—-To ‘be | 


enabled to.excel in the performance of these, 
they were, trained with, the greatest care ; 
gid CYeT) . ' 
werlul. emulation, , Their object was, to 
oreste and, strengthen the: body, as well as 
crify. and exalt the mind, . For, ,the firm 
rrapizgaiion acquired by perpetual exercise, 
yunteracted. the. propensity, to. vicious in- 
dulzence, whieh, a voluptuous. climate na 
turelly inspires. — They likewise _ infused a 

wirage depending on animal strength and 
sour, Which was excited to the highest 
jch among this warlike, people, {.  Be- 
sides, the ambition of honest fame (the sure 
{ reward, of excellence in these sports and 
cuptests), taught them to control the appe- 
tites of the body by the affections of the 
svul-But the chief, ajm and end of the in- 
stitution of athletic. gymnastics among the 
more warlike states ot Greece, were, per- 
fection in the military character, ‘Their 
philosophers inculcated this,doetrine by 
their precepts. and example. . Plato, in his 
buok of laws, after having viewed the high 
importance ef acquiring bodily force and 
azuity, adds, ‘* a well governed common- 
wealth, instead of prohibiting the profession 
of the athletic, should, on the contrary, pro- 
pose prizes for all who excel in those exer- 
cises, Which tend to encourage the military 


_* In almost every island of the great Pa- 
ic Ocean, we find a similarity, more. or 
ess striking, jp the athletic and warlike ex- 
trcises of the natives, with those practised in 
Greece, +t These five exercises wére 
ccled Pentathlum bythe Greeks, and Quin- 
querttum by the Romans, ‘They. consisted 





caruug the javelin, and wrestling; but. in- 
‘ead of darting the javelin, others mention 
boxing. The last exercise was combined 
with Wrestling ;.and then took the name of 
raga See Hieronymus Mercarialis, 
: pate symnastica ; and Potter's Arche- 
Sony . 
| + Hac arte, Pollux et vague Hercules 
meat arces attigit igneas—Hor. | 
“ipa enone”, tg the Lowers above, 
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art." And, perhaps no better plan ‘could 
have been contrived to foster a warlike spi- 
rit amongst a people devoted to'thilitary en- 
terprise, than’ the traiming of youth in these 
hardy and Jaborfows exercises, ‘did’ ‘in pro- 
claiming rewards for those who’ excelled in 
their public exhibition. If matt were only 
destined ‘to conquer and 'triuiiph’ over" the 
weaker and Tess taliant of ‘his’ race ;‘if the 
lust of dominion were the duly appetite wor- 
thy of gratification, then the cultivation of 
bodily prowess and ferocious courage would 
properly form the business, as well as‘plea- 
sure of life. But man has a nobler part to 
act in society ; and enjoyments more ptre, 
lasting, and better fitted to the dignity and 
character of his nature, become necessary to 
his well being in an advanced stage ef elvili- 
zation. [t may readily be conceived, that 
those arts which sooth and embellish human 
existence, and which depend on the cultiva- 
tion of feeling and of taste, would be ne- 
glected by the Greeks, when only bodily 


strength, activity, and address could carry off 


the palm of victory. In the distracted state 
of the first settlers in Greece, when the bo- 
dily energies were Constantly in action, cou- 
rage and personal strength decidéd the day 
inv most of theit military conflicts: Hence 
courage became associated with eh idea of 

atriotism, honour, and virtue.’ It isthe 
opinion of. Aristotle, ‘ Thiat the ‘nations, 
most attentive to the formation of the body, 
strive to give it too athletic a habit, which 
injures the: beauty of the shape, and stints 


_the growth of, the person.. The Lacedemor 


nians.avoid this error; yet, by imposing ex- 
cessive labour on the body, they.engender 
ferocity in the mind, thinking this conducive 
to martial spirit. But mere warlike courage, 
taken separately by itself, isa doabtfidl and 
defective quality, and, cultivated ‘too, as- 
sicuously by the hardening discipline of 
toils and struggles, will degrade aitd debase 
the man, blunt his faculties, narrow his soul, 
and render him-as bad a soldier as he is a 
contemptible citizen.” * ‘This necessity of 
rendering the gymmnuasti¢e art ‘subservient to 
nobler:pursuits, was felt and-acted upon by 
the Athenians; and‘other pdliulied states of 
Greece: The cultivation of poetry aud 
masic’ was ‘encoutaged by bestowing. the 
highest) Honours ‘and: 
éxcélied in, these dehghtfulerté at: the cele- 
btation of gi the ABTS gMtiies:0-"To stich a 
happy Combination! of mental with ‘corpo- 
feat cellenties cherished 4nd ‘displayed 
siider the inost pei Potts anid"Fascimating ap- 
pecthitces'"ia” f° popalde Uiversiogs ‘aid 
J Moureogzib J ripley Gols: 
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solemn festivals, may the sple endid d acheve- 
ments of this distinguished people e be attri- 
buted. * Considered in the itght of affoi d- 
ing amusement, exciting genorous em ui la- 
tion, and of ereating robust, and hardy citi- 
zens, endowed with enerzy to resist slavery 
at home, and enemies from abroad, the gym- 
nastic exercises, with some exceptions, and 
under proper regulations, are w orthy of the 
aciniration apd imitation of all free and ci- 
vilised states. But there was another kind 
of popular sport, common to the less -polish- 
ed states of Greece, and which has been 
practised by mankind, not on ily 3 in the rude 
and barbarous, but (to the disgrace of hu- 
manity) in the most advanced and pol: ished 
peri iod of civilised life. This amusement de- 
pended on the contests of ferocious a1 imals, 
whose natural antipathies were made use of, 
and designedly enflamed tog cratify ad este 
and b; rharous t aste. * Thi ley delight, 
Lucian, (speaking of the C Greeks,) ‘ to te 
hold. the combats of bold and generous ani- 
vals, and their own conte nitions are still 
more animated.” ‘The savage y .in- 
spired by the frequent repetiticn of such bar- 
barous exhibitions, accounts in some mea- 
sue tor the condact of the Ephori of Sparta, 
who, wh: en they declared war against the 
Helots, ordered that the young buli-dogs 
should be employed in worrying these mi- 
serabl le slaves. To the Greeks may be at- 
tributed two barbarous diversions which have 
* Montesquieu is of opimion, 
want of employment for th 
citizens, compelled the Grex se to become a 
society of athletic and military com#bat ant; 
for, he observes, © the ey were not pe mite d 
to follow the ordinary cect pations of agri- 
culture, commerce, and the “appt atts; and 
they were forbidden to be idle; consequent- 
ly, their only resource was in the gymnastic 
and military exercises”” But this assertion 
is. contradicted by practice of some of 
the Grecian abs: Ww. ¢ know thet in Athens 
commerce was highly esfeemed and success- 
fully cultivated. This writer must therefore 
be understood in a restrictive and qualified 
sense, when he says, “* [! faut donc regarder 
& Grees, comme une societé dethletes et 
des combattans.’ "Montesquieu de i'esprit 
de loix liv. {V. chap. VEL—The Pancra- 
tium®, in which the antagonists voluntarily 
threw themselves on the “gronnd, anid an- 
poyed each other by pinching, biting, 
scratching ahd every Kind of savave attack, 


ought ot to be chdured in a civilized 
coentry. 


ferocity 
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bull- fights. 
| fuced “by Themistocles, as a religion 


een eagerly adopted by succeeding ‘nai; 
The fizhting of cocks, and the diver 
Tre former was © first 


itr 


$ fest}. 
val: it.soon degenerated ; iDtO a sport tur + 
gratification of avarice and cruelty: 
jatter had its rise in Thessaly, and w- ~ 
wards transported to Rome by Jul ies Ce: 
sar. * To Greece, Rome was inc cbted 
for almost every institution of popular 
and bodily exercises; but the Remate pe Ts 
ried them to a height of splendour and ; 
nificence unknown to their first inventor 
‘Lhe Circus and Amphitheatre of Rome, e:. 
hibited, on a scale proportionedto the 
mense cxtent and power of the tation. 
the popular sports} celebrated at Grecirg 
solemnities. In their gymnassia,- youth 
were likewise carefully instructed in the 
gymnic exercises, and likewise the athletic 
combatants tramed up for public exhibition; 
but the barbarous policy of the state, or n- 
ther the rude and ferocious manners’ 6f the 


people, gave rise tothe alliance of hloo’y 


. 


4 ij* 





§ 


, shews aud combats, with manly sports and 


exercises. A gloomy and ferocious » i 
stition, operating on the minds of a peopl 

inured, like the Romans, to foreign warture 
and intestine broils, suggested the | practice of 
shecdiny the blood of captives, as a grateful 
sacrifice to the manes of illustrions warricr:, 
This practice, at first a superstitions rite, be- 
came a ceremony of more pomp and osten- 


| tation at the obsequies t of’ distinguished 





persons. Hence the origin amotigst the 
Liomans ef the profession of a gladiatcr- 
aud when the people hed once acquires 
taste for bloody exhibitions, the detest:be 
spectacle of gladiatorial combats was pies 
seuted for their amusement. 

‘ie le continued. 


* See Pegve's Pisdactigtions on Cack 
fighting y in the Archerologiu—Brittan aud 
Potter's Antiquities of Greece. 

+ The Ludi circenses, or Circensiaa 
games, included all the diversions of the Cir 
cus, viz. The Penthalarh, or Qaingucrtiv, 
chariot races, Pyrrhic dance of the Grethy 
to which were added sports | of Roman &t 
gin. The N: sumachia, or sea. hghts, aid 
bloody combats of gladiators, a and thecal 
tests Of ferocious animals with each other nd 
with mini. it 

The tirst shew of ators was ivst 
iia by. Mareus and Decias Brutus, of ie 
death of their father, im the year of the cig 
490.—See Keunet's Aplganienst fan 
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